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Mac: 

Here', an attempt to articulate my instinctive 
reaction, to the Berlin .ituation. I tru.t it way 
have some u.e. 7 

I know that we have already taken the irrelevant 
step of withholding signature on L civil air agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union, and I fear that we £lf 
break off the PoU.h economic negotiation, next. It 
seems to me neither of the.e irrelevant action, help. 

of f; a iu 8 °° ne f We make * m ° Ve in «"" di«ction 
of a call for negotiation., the .ooner we can get free 

of m « " e r e ", y °^ leldin * to Pre-sure. in the direction 
of more irrelevant action*. 

I am .ending copie. of thi. paper to Arthur 
Schlesinger. Abram Chayes. Henry Kis.i„ g er. Henry 
Owen a*d Marc Raskin, *W /^ ^^ * *** 



&4 



Mr. McGeorge Bunchy 
The White House 
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T1,()U(J, !; J 'S ON BERLIN 



we n,.,,,, 1 ' 1 . l rlBl ," !" t:,5r,,iaUy im r "i >ld1 / ^voloping to the point at which 
we „, „„, choose between talk now and fight now. It ha. been our tend- 
ency to put off the quctlon, "When should we talk?", now it i. our 
temptation to put off the que.tion. "What .hall w. .ay?" and concen- 

<Z 1 ,H 'I 0, \° ie , ,,U,re " Ubtl ° bU< 8hall0W lBSUC - o'torum. timing, 
*>«l Initiative In what follow., I attempt to look at the deeper problem, 
and, perhaps inevitably, i„ a rather crude way 



U.S. Alms In Ger 



, JLi~' e jj ,ia _ n y_ 



What do we want In Berlin? It is perhaps better to ask, "What 
have wc wa„tcd ? ■ .o that we can be prepared to a.k, "What should 
we wan " I think that the term, in which we have tended to view our 
interest in Berlin can be examined under three main headings: a. a 
strategic forward position in our struggle with the Soviet Union; a. a 
very important item in our tran.actions with the Federal Republic of 
Germany; and a. an area of Western freedom which we are specifically 
commuted to defend. As an advanced position in the cold war struggle, 
Berlin has hacfa number of functions. Its les. Important ones have 
been to provide a physical base for overt and covert activities directed 
against East Germany in particular, and the Bloc In general. These 
have included everything from radio broadcasts to the movement of 
secret agents. Much more important has been the effect of our physical 
position ln Berlin and our political position on Berlin in unsettling Eastern 
Germany We have made it more difficult for the Communists to con- 
solidate their hold on Eastern Germany. Our refusal to recognize the 
legitimacy of the regime, our support for the similar refusal of the 
Federal Republic, our underlying claim that only free elections in 
Eastern Germany can provide the basis for a legitimate regime have all 
tended to this end. So has our refusal to give our a..ent to the perm- 
anency of the present boundaries between East Germany and Berlin. 
This indeed has wider implications, and has in practice been the prin- 
cipal official expression of our refusal to recognise the legitimacy of 
the whole Communist settlement in Eastern Europe. 

Our position on Berlin and East Germany has had a powerful 
effect in tying the Federal Republic of Germany to u». This tie goes 
not only to the government but, in the last few year., to the opposition 
as well, since both major parties now support the position that unifica- 
tion can only come about as a result of free election., i.e. , on West 
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Gorman tot inn. Further, our position on Berlin and unification can be 
viewed an guarding the right flank, of th«i present government by preventing 
the unification issue from being used an the basis for popular appeal by 
a neo-uatlonallst right wing (e.g. , the Free Germany F'arty). Doth the 
general support that we have offered to the Gorman Government and the 
specifics of support on Berlin and unification stimulate German interest 
in and contribution to NATO. This in itself lias been a very important 
reason for our steadfastness in holding to our present position. 

Finally, we have a broader commitment to the freedom of West 
Berlin that transcends either its relation to our ties with Germany or its 
significance as a forward post in the cold war. We have repeatedly pledged 
our word to the two million West Berliners that we would continue to 
defend their freedom, and there is no doubt that honoring that pledge is 
a test of our resolution and a gauge of the value of our support, especially 
in Europe, but also generally all over the world. Further, the significance 
to us of Berlin as a showcase of the economic and political achievements 
of the Western mode of organizing society also transcends the considerations 
examined under the first two sections. Finally, the history of Berlin as an 
escape hatch should also be mentioned. This of course has a strong con- 
nection with the first set of interests examined. There is no doubt that 
the continued flight of people, many of them from the professional and 
managerial groups, is one factor in the instability of the East BerTin 
regime and its difficulties in achieving satisfactory economic performance. 
Further, the escape hatch has significance in itself in respect to the main- 
tenance of freedom for those within reach of it. 

Soviet Aim's in Germany 



When we ask what the Soviet Union wants in Germany, we are, of 
course, in the realm of speculation. My own inclination is to be on the 
conservative side among the speculators, i.e. , to pay more attention to 
specific Soviet statements and less, if any, to inferences from a pre- 
sumed Soviet Grand Design. I think what the Russians want above all 
is a stabilization of the situation in Eastern Europe. This means recog- 
nition of the Oder-Neisse boundary by all the western powers, including 
the Federal Republic of Germany, recognition of the legitimacy of the 
GDR, and stability in East Germany. 

It is a fair question to what extent political stability in EaBt Germany 
is compatible with the existence of a free West Berlin, or even with the 
division of Germany in the absence of a free West Berlin. The extreme 
harshness of the Ulbricht government and the lack of even that element 
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of popular appeal which dome. If not all, of the governments of the 
People* • Democruiic Republics puasoii is a product of the Inevitable 
comparison that the 17 million East Germans muat make between their 
lot and that of the S2 million West Germans. Therti is no doubt in my 
mind that even a "legitimate" government of the GDR, from whose 
concern the two million West Berliners had been lifted by a stroke of 
magic, would find this comparison a hard one to bear. It is further 
clear that the existence of free West Berlin exacerbates the situation 
considerably from the East German point of view. The immediacy of 
the comparison at the heart of East Germany, the eicape hatch, the 
American, British and French troops, all contribute to rubbing the 
noses of both the people and the Communist Party functionaries in the 
differences between East and West Germany. 

Nonetheless, I think it is clear from the Soviet statements that 
thj Soviets themselves do not now envisage the existence of a free 
West Berlin outside the control of the GDR as a fatal flaw in their 
plans for stabilizing the situation in Eastern Europe. 

The most recent Soviet actions in cutting communication between 
East and West Berlin may show that the Soviet concept of a free West 
Berlin cannot include continued tolerance of the escape hatch. Nonethe- 
less, if we take their statements at face value, the hope of the Soviets 
is to gain enough from the unilateral recognition of the GDR implied by 
the Bloc's signing a peace treaty to improve the situation in some 
measure. In fact, it can be doubted how much effect thiB measure will 
have in quieting the turmoil in East Germany. 

4 

The second goal of the Soviet Union in its German, policy is to place 
some limitation on the military power of West Germany. Here again we 
can say that, ideally, the Russians would like to see West Germany neutral 
and disarmed, as indeed they would like in some ideal sense to see every 
country not under their control neutral and disarmed. But more realistically, 
the Russians would find some gain in restrictions on German military 
power falling short of this. In particular, the outcry that the Soviet Union 
has raised about nuclear weapons in West Germany in my own judgment 
reflects a genuine concern, one which is widely shared among the satel- 
lites, and which goes deeper than the level of Communist propaganda. 
These have been Soviet aims for some time. They are now being pressed 
vehemently because Khrushchev feels that the continuing shift in the world 
balance of military power in his favor must be registered on the European 
political scene, where "must 1 ' has the force of both moral and natural law. 
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Conflicts Between Soviet and U.S. Aims 

To what extent are our desires and tlionc of the Soviet Union jointly 
achievable, to what extent irreconcilably conflicting ? On our aide, con- 
tinued pursuit of the fir at two of the three sets of aims examined above -- 
Berlin as a strategic position in the cold war and as an essential tie in 
U.S. -West German relations--is inconsistent with recognition of the 
East German regime and acceptance of the Oder-Neisse boundary. To- 
gether, these actions would go a long way toward complete acceptance of 
the legitimacy of Bloc control over Eastern Europe. Further, they would 
require a significant change in German foreign policy, no doubt at some 
political cost to the present government. The effectiveness with which 
we can pursue the first and second kinds of aims is diminished by in- 
creasing the tacit recognition we give to the Government of East Germany, 
even without formal acceptance. Within West Germany, the increase in 
informal dealings with the EaBt Germans and the growth of trade across 
the boundary between the two Germanies has undercut considerably the 
strength of the official Western position on unification. Any steps we 
might make to accord an equal degree of practical recognition to the GDR 
regime would further this process. 

On the other Bide, if the Soviets are successful in closing off West 
Berlin from East Berlin and East Germany, and push ahead in their de- 
termination to sign a peace treaty before the end of the year, while we 
maintain our present refusal to recognize the GDR, and our insistence 
on the illegality of the sealed border within Berlin, the Soviet desire for 
"normality** in East Germany will hardly be achieved. The resulting 
state of tension, both in East Germany and between East and West, if 
it is tolerable at all, will be such as to convert East Germany into a 
more complete garrison cum prison-camp than it is today. And, of 
course, the Becond Russian aim will also fail of achievement, since the 
NATO response to continued tension will insure a much higher level of 
armament in West Germany, both German and Allied. In fact, it is 
hard to believe that such a situation can remain stable for long. 

In the past, we have pressed all three of our aims by upholding 
the status quo in Berlin, while calling for supervised free elections 
in all Germany, without restraints on the behavior of the resulting uni- 
fied German state. The previous status quo has already been uni- 
laterally modified by the Soviets and, in the absence of negotiation, 
further unilateral modification will almost certainly follow, at least 
to the extent of the Soviet peace treaty with the GDR. 
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It is clear, then, that If the Soviets pursue their aim*, we cannot 
succeed in pursuing all of ouri; and vice versa. Only if tho Soviets prove 
willing to revert to the statu s quo ante, or if we can abandon the first and 
second of our past policy aims and concentrate on the third- -the mainte- 
nance of freedom in West Berlin- -is the area of conflict sufficiently small 
that negotiations might be successful. 

Can We Expect the Soviets to be Satisfied with the Status Quo Ante ? 

Khrushchev's repeated contention that in the last few years there 
has been a shift in the balance of military power against the West is 
essentially correct, although he naturally exaggerates both its extent 
and its necessary consequences. This shift is more fundamental than 
the potentially transient weakness of Western conventional ground 
forces, in combination with the growing- -though still inferior- -Soviet 
strategic nuclear striking power. The growth in strategic power makes 
it possible for Khrushchev to be more daring in exploiting his familiar 
advantages in other directions in confronting the imperfectly united 

I NATO powers in Germany. These include the greater flexibility and 

control an authoritarian government at home and a subservient set of 

J Allies in the Warsaw Pact permit him in rushing toward and retreating 

from the edge of war, and the wide capacity for harassment short of 

| providing a clear-cut c asus belli p rovided by the geography of Berlin, 

To these we must add the effects --although they arc less clear cut-- 
of the suBpected pressures on Khrushchev within the Soviet Union and 
| from China toward a hard line in dealing with the West. 

i 

I The result of this sum hardly points to a ready acceptance by the 

j Soviets of the previous stat us quo in Germany. Rather it suggests that 

; the Western demonstration of force required. to achieve that acceptance 

I will hardly be achievable Bhort of war. 

j Should We Modify Our Aims ? 

i If we persist in our aims, we can arrive, at best, in a position in 

! which the Soviets can, at little cost to themselves, raise the whole set 

! of problems again without any real change in our ability to respond. 

More likely, we will, sooner rather than later, find ourselves working 
toward a military resolution of the issues. Should we indeed be willing 
j to fight for the' whole of our past position? Or is there part of it that 

we can give up ? 
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It ia perhaps simplest to talk first about the possibility of giving 
up those of our past goals that involve the relation between our German 
policy and our political ties with the Federal Republic. There is no 
question that there -will be some political cost to the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in a change in these ties, and, in particu- 
lar, that increased criticism from nationalist groups would result from 
any "retreat" from present positions on unification and the eastern 
boundaries. On the other side, Germany and Europe have both evolved 
greatly since our present position on these issues was formed -within 
Germany. The Social Democrats have changed their positions on several 
issues bo that they are much less sharply divided from the government 
than they once were. They have abandoned their previous espousal of 
bo me kind of neutralism and their skepticism of German membership 
in NATO. Further, they have abandoned the specifically Socialist character 
of their programs and thus have decisively widened the intellectual gap 
[ which separates them from the East: whatever appeal the notion of the 

unity of the Socialist parties has had is dead. 
I 

! In Europe the rapid development of the EEC has so strongly tied the 

I West German economy to that of its partners, that NATO is no longer the 

\ major political tie of Germany in Europa. To be sure, EEC has not 

[ directly tied Germany to the U.S. as do the political commitments we 

I share with the prt. ;nt government on reunification, boundaries and 

| Berlin, but it is not clear that a specific direct tie to the U.S. is more 

: desirable than general ties to the Atlantic Community at large. This is 

i not to Bay that this evolution haB yet proceeded to the stage where we can 

j view with indifference a change in Germany's relations with NATO at this 

i moment. However, given the existence of the other ties, it is no longer 

the case that we run a great riBk of undercutting German participation 
I in NATO by changing our views on the German question. Finally, German 

I attitudes themselves have changed. There has been a great growth of 

I trade across the intra-German boundary and a variety of other contacts 

J on the technical level between the Federal Republic and the non-existent 

j GDR. The Germans have gone along in tacit acceptance of the fact of 

j two Germanies. Indeed, they have gone further than we, and such a 

I discrepancy would seem both curious, and not worth our effort to main- 

i tain. 

I Important as this is, it is far less ao than the question of the re- 

lation of our past position on Berlin and Germany to our general strategy 
I vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. What is involved here is nothing less than 
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the terms in which we view the struggle between the U.S. and the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc and th»i inst.-ur.ients wo choose to carry it on. At the one extreme we 
can see ourselves 9 engaged in a war and indeed a religious war in which 
a military concept' m of the problem leads naturally to an emphasis on mili- 
tary modes of dealing with it. In these terms, we see everything as a 
gain or Isbb for our side and a corresponding and equal loss or gain for 
the other side in a world sharply divided into friends and enemies; and we 
view neutralists with uneasy suspicion and an underlying belief that they 
must Really* be neutral for us or against us because they certainly can't 
be 'realy' neutral. At the other extreme we can see the struggle as a 
competition in good works and other displays of virtue in which a crowd 
of neutral onlookers from Africa, Asia and Latin America ultimately 
awards the palm to the side which has done most by direct action and 
example to make the world a better place to live in. Both of these views 
are false. 

On the one hand, we are involved in a continuing hostile confronta- 
tion with the Sino-Soviet Bloc that in some degree affects and is affected 
by all our actions all over the world. The way in which we meet this con- 
frontation will Bhape our own future and that of the rest of the world. On 
the other hand, we must increasingly deal with people to whom this con- 
frontation is of secondary interest, and problems to which it is only in- 
directly relevant. It is only by giving primacy to the positive goals of 
our policy over the next decade that we can use the confrontation to serve 
our other foreign policy interests as well. Broadly, these positive aims 
are two-fold: to increase the strength and unity of the industrial nations 
of the Atlantic Community and Japan; to use mat strength and unity to 
help the other half of the non-communist world to emerge from backward- 
ness, isolation and colonialism in ways that favor uncoercive societies, 
free to choose their own paths of development and capable of doing so. 

The instruments of such a policy must be chiefly political and 
economic; the focus of attention, chiefly on the parts of the world 
directly concerned: the free industrial nations on the one side, the 
less -developed countries on the other. ThiB does not mean that either 
military measures or our direct relations with the Sino-Soviet Bloc are 
unimportant; but that, once these instruments are chiefly negative, and 
our direct relations are usually hostile, and at.*best cool, expected 
positive achievements cannot be looked for in these directions. And it 
is only by our positive achievements that we can confront the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc with the failure of their own expansionist aims and thus force them 
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to accommodate to a genuinely peac eful coexistence. We could view our 
immediate relations with the Bloc as the key to all our problems of foreign 
policy and warlike measures- -in the military, economic, and propaganda 
spheres- -a« the prime modality of our relations, and thus take the classic 
cold war pose. This was in essence the position of the last administration. 
To a great extent, this position was inherited by that administration from its 
predecessor, which had been pushed into it by the Korean war. The Kcfresn 
war led, not only to a sharp and permanent increase inithe level of the 
defense budget, but also to a direct shift in the focus of the political and 
economic sides of" our foreign policy in the narrower sense. In the one, 
alliance si in the other, military assistance programs, took the central 
position. The Eisenhower Administration continued this policy, but in a 
curious combination with an essentially weak military policy In terms of 
the size and composition of the armed forces and the grand strategy that 
informed their use. It may be that we were fortunate that an over -reliance 
on military means and a militarized view of our foreign policy was in fact 
combined with a weak, rather than a strong, military policy. 

In addition to its primary shortcoming --its failure to contribute to 
the main positive goals of our foreign policy in the next decade --a cold 
war stance has some other significant defects. First is its rigidity; the 
recent past has demonstrated how hard it is to change. Further, its 
internal political consequences are highly undesirable: McCarthyism 
was not unconnected with the fact that we were literally at war with the 
Soviet Union in Korea. Both our history, and the great success in 
political and economic terms of our society make it appropriate for us 
to be much more conservative in moving away from simple Locke an 
concepts of property and liberty than are other societies, even the rela- 
tively successful and stable ones of Western Europe. A highly military 
stance abroad makes us increasingly intolerant of this difference, and 
a corresponding increase in the political weight of those radical right wing 
elements which see in the difference a threat to the American way of life. 
Further, when we take a strongly military stance, we face a dearth of 
suitable objects of action. This aggravates the internal political conse- 
quences of such a stance, and we seek enemies within when we cannot 
come to grips with the enemies)without. 

Negotiating Possibilities 

The foregoing analysis convinces me that the only one of our past 
aims which we must continue to pursue is the freedom of West Berlin. 
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The rest, to the extent that they are not simply irrelevant to our present 
situation, have ceased to be worth the risks that their pursuit entails. 

Two related questions Immediately arise from this conclusion: (1) 
what is the essential "freedom" which we must defend, and (2) how much 
can abandonment of our previous aims be expected to help in negotiating 
a settlement that promises to maintain it . 

The freedom of West Berlin involves several elements. First is 
continued internal freedom: the maintenance of orderly, responsible, 
and popular government. Second is freedom of access to West Germany 
for both people and goods. Third is' some kind of continued symbolic 
association with West Germany that helps to support the will of Berlinera 
to remain free. Last is a degree of security in the enjoyment of the other 
freedoms that permits their benefits to be realized. 

The guarantee of these freedoms involves at least unrestricted 
access by land and air from West Germany to West Berlin, and something 
that speaks to the security of access over and above the Soviet's promise. 
In the past this has been the presence of the three power garrison, plus 
the membership of West Germany in NATO, plus the historical fact of 
the airlift. The current Soviet campaign against Berlin, especially the 
closing of the border between East and West, has diminished the sus- 
taining power of history, and, by threatening the ties with West Germany 
and the maintenance of the garrison--aB8uming the absence of these to 
be the content of "neutralization"- -threatens the other two supports of 
the security of Berlin's freedom. 

In exchange for new or renewed supports, we should be prepared 
to offer: ' 

(1) acceptance of the Oder-Neiese line as the final boundary of 
Germany as the part of the Federal Republic as well as the Western 
Allies} 

(2) some form of recognition of the GDR as the government now 
in control of East Germany; 

(3) agreement on the proposition that unification can come about 
only by discussion between the two German governments, and, accordingly. 
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initiation of such discussion., and 

by th. Wai.awrd NA T0 m «„«0 1 „*.' ,t T rl ■^r r,,,, "• *» both G«'-««.. 
■on. i„ Germany. "' ,ncl »«»« *• creation o< a nucl.ar.fr.. 

raco^r^en^." «$£"' "-"•"• *• - -» •» .coord 
including W.., P Cor™„"nt.;..,. .?, C T "°^ V " mUCh ln °» «»">»••«. 
ability of the Ulbric™r.g ". " E ... c. 7" ^^^ Th * unw< " k - 

r.fu.al to treat with It a. . £..i Germ »n/ '■ not th. product of our 

.o m . Piau.,bii il ;*^: u ; hc t g :!. g a °™ r ui , or e r , h, 1 ; ut r re£u,ai a °" *» 

th. blame on West Germany and N^TO « 1. e '. "" *? ?, " Ce ""' of 

b. U und"'l ine-d'bTtni. c^r "r^" <*??• "> E »' <^"™"r wiU 
and W..t GermL gov .^ g e e n «. C0 a n n dT.r" f <U .! CU " I °" »•«■— ««t 
will make even more ^Ti^^^^S' * - •"■«•« l '™« 
th. Internal frontier. The Sr«II™'J^?lS!rr " eal —*»•«»■ 

in general, i, i. w. ^oKLZ^^^L '£? t *™ '"' *""• 
a..um. m. risks of promi)ting ^ k^ST^E^ 

bet.e.n^ndTn^C^c^^t S'&Z "Z^^ f 
to a broader view of how th»w ..„..«!.; ™ ' nd 8ti mulate» them 

which, again, we SZSZZZT* """"" """ "»-*• ch "*» 

On *. ..curity aide. w. ^onX^atr^r "•*•, — *>" 
of the pre.ent garrisons, or Incorporation^ w„ SiMl£ <^ w T" 
Germany to parallel me incorporation of Ka.^Vruf 1^^"^. 
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for w..t Berlin: ace... .»d..cur^ g^tV. "" " " ,0 " de " Cr ' be 

a unified, neutral free and demist »° "unter. i. to propo.e that 
of the United Nat!™. Y .at "« w.^ f^^""^ ""'">"""-■ 

wise to make the city free to trade with the whole 3 

Even the minimum poaition put forward above has a far wlrf-,. 
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lli.tl flip situation lu (icriiKtny hum changed, and that we acknowledge 
llio IIihIIm on our ability to undo these changes, we make mora reason- 
able our request for guaiantres on Wast Derlin. Further, if wo propose 
tli.it West llnrliti have the same rotation to Weat Gsrmauy aa East Hoilln 
(ti)n» to Fast Germany, in the context of our formal acceptance of the 
situation In East Germany , we are responding in a way which la consistent 
with Khrushchev's public statements and hia private conversations with 
Western official visitors. 



I tO The HO Proposal* 



'1'hiiuo are the maji 
any proposed above. 



obstacles to the whole approach to Her 
>lh external and in'«rnal. 



The chief external obstacle la the probable resistance of tlui German 
government to so drastic u change In our common attitude toward the 
< il>H . VI v have argued above that, in some respect*, the Germans are 
already more ready to make this change than we; but, nonetheless. Homo 
shock probably will be involved. It is thus Important to begin discussions 
with them on this point aa soon as possible. It may even be worth con- 
sidering the value of an announcement by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France, made before the German elections, that we recog- 
nise the permanence of the present eastern border of Germany. This, 
while undoubtedly leading to temporary anger and agitation in Germany, 
would have the value of starting at once the process of re -thinking old 
positions, which must go on there as well as here and In Paris and London. 

But the more important political obstacle is undoubtedly domestic. 
As the crisis grows tenser, the ability of the administration to espouse 
any policy which involves "concessions" to the Soviets diminishes, for 
fear that the opposition will attack it for appeasement. The whole argu- 
ment of this essay is the error of such a view, and there Is *->o way of 
dealing with it other than by meeting it head-on. The first step in so 
doing is to call now for negotiations: subsequent steps depend on the 
time, place and forum which evolve from that call. 



CK 

8/Z2/61 
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